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“Wise art thou, guest! 

To my bench shalt thou go, 

In our seats let us speak together; 
Here in the hall our heads, O guest, 
Shall we wager our wisdom upon.” 


—From Tue Poetic Eppa 
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“It isin many ways the greatest literary monument preserved to us 
out of the antiquity of the kindred races which we call Germanic”’ 


, \ HE mythological poems include, in the Votuspo, one of the vastest conceptions 
of the creation and ultimate destruction of the world ever crystallized in literary 
form; in the Hovamot, a collection of wise counsels that can bear comparison 
with most of the Biblical Book of Proverbs; in the LokasenNna, a comedy none 

the less full of vivid characterization because its humor is often broad; and in the 

TuryMskvitHa one of the finest ballads in the world. The hero poems give us, in 

the oldest and most vivid extant form, the story of SigurtH, BryNnuitp, and ATLI, 

the Norse parallel to the Nibelungenlied. 
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Of the thirty-five Eddic poems, the full text of what is known as The Elder or 
Poetic Edda, it is likely that the greater part antedate the year 1000; of the 
poems belonging to the hero cycles, one or two appear to be as late as 1100, but 
most of them clearly belong to the hundred years following 950. 
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Dr. Nansen, in his recent American ad- 
dresses, emphasized the fact that the inter- 
ests of all nations are interlocked, and that 
the calamity which falls on one touches all. 
Norway, a small country with large shipping 
interests that form a sensitive barometer of 
the whole world’s depression, has suffered 
much, but its people are putting their shoul- 
der to the wheel in a plucky effort to better 
the fortunes of their country. We are espe- 
cially pleased at this time to be able to print 
the dispassionate and clear analysis of Nor- 
wegian conditions written by the Norwegian 
Consul-General in New York, Hans Fay. 
Consul Fay came here three years ago from 
his last post in Melbourne. He was then yet 
under forty, and we can scarcely err in say- 
ing that he is the youngest man who has ever 
filled so important a place in the Norwegian 
consular service. In the short time he has 
been here he has won universal confidence by 
his high order of ability and by his gracious 
readiness to meet the numerous demands 
upon him. 


Joun H. Fintey, the Associate Editor of 
the New York Times, paid his respects to the 
melting-pot in a series of brilliant sallies in 
the address he delivered in Scandinavian 
cities last summer as the representative of 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


At UPPpsaLa 


the American-Scandinavian Foundation. As 
the address in its entirety was too long for 
the limited space of the Review, Dr. Finley 
very kindly consented to our printing such 
parts of it as seemed to have the most direct 
message to our readers on this side of the 
ocean. Dr. Finley has much of the poet in 
his many-sided nature, and there is a lofty 
poetic breadth of vision in his formulation 
of those principles which are, in fact, the 
reason for the existence of such organiza- 
tions as the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 

Two friends of the Review met at Uppsala, 
when Dr. Finley called on Archbishop Séder- 
blom, who has but recently returned his call 
in New York. The snapshot reproduced is 
of the Archbishop and Mrs. Finley, who ac- 
companied her husband on his trip and has 
become a Scandinavian enthusiast. 


Tuomas OLesEN LOKKEN is a Danish 
writer who is thoroughly familiar with the 
Jutland coast and its famous life-saving serv- 
ice. Hsatmar SODERBERG is well known as 
one of the foremost Swedish authors of to- 
day and has several times been represented 
in the Review. Tuorstina S. Jackson is 
the daughter of a leading Canadian Icelandic 
citizen. 





A New Puorocrary or Friptryor NAaNnsEN 


“War seems to me a monster shaped by man in human form. Its inventor has at last 
succeeded in breathing life into it, and with a long claw-like hand it reaches out and 
strangles its maker... It is not enough to try to erect barriers against war or to 
provide means of settlement. We must do more; we must take away the very cause of 
war. We must bring into international life the spirit of brotherhood, of co-operation, of 
friendship. National conduct should be guided by justice, by reason, by a sense of brother- 
hood. In the end these motives must win over brute force. 

“At the highest point on the frontier between Chile and Argentine, 13,000 feet above 
the sea, stands a colossal figure of Christ. The right hand is stretched out in an attitude 
of blessing, and the left hand holds a cross—the blessing of good will and the cross of faith, 
of confidence. And beneath is written: ‘These mountains themselves shall fall and crumble 
to dust before the people of the Chilean and the Argentine Republic forget their solemn 
covenants at the feet of Christ.’ On the other side is written: ‘He is of peace who hath 
made both one.’ 

“Can not we bring forth such a spirit to rule the world? You all remember the words 
of the dying Roman emperor, ‘Thou hast conquered, Galilean.’ Surely there is still hope for 
a tortured world! For the things that are seen are temporary, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal.” 


From Dr. Nansen’s speech at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, November 6. 
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Economic Conditions in Norway 
By Hans Fay 


OME time during the war a prominent Norwegian business man 
S struck a warning note. He said in a lecture: “It is all very well 
with the money we make on our shipping and exports. We will 
need it all to pay for our food.” And he illustrated his statement by a 
very simple calculation: “Suppose that as a consequence of the rise 
in prices it will cost every man, woman, and child in this country one 
krone more a day to live, it will mean many hundreds of millions a 
year, part of which will have to go out of the country.” This picture 
of many trickling streams of small moneys paid out for plain neces- 
sities uniting into a mighty current of gold flowing out of the country, 
is exactly what we see in Norway to-day and, in my opinion, is the 
main cause of the difficult times we are now experiencing. The fact 
is, we cannot feed ourselves; nor can we clothe ourselves entirely. 
Furthermore, we are dependent on the importation of certain raw 
materials and certain kinds of machinery for our industries. 

I should like to give a description of Norway as it is, so that you 
can see for yourselves that I am right: 

Norway is not a small country according to European measure. 
It has approximately the same size as the British Isles, but 70 percent 
of its surface consists of mountains; 20 percent is covered with forest; 
4 percent is lakes, and 4 percent is cultivated. As to the remaining 
2 percent, it may be possible to cultivate it in the future. 

We have one of the longest coast-lines in the world. Our fjords 
are free from ice and form excellent harbors protected by innumerable 
islands lying all along the shore. Our seas abound with fish. We 
have a great deal of water power; a conservative estimate reckons 
that we have 12 million horse powers, of which approximately one and 
one-half million are now being utilized. We also possess iron, copper, 
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and certain other minerals, as well as raw materials for chemical prod- 
ucts. But we have no coal. : 

This short enumeration of our natural conditions and resources 
will explain to you my statement that we are dependent on inter- 
national trade for our existence. 

Although we have only a population of two and one-half million, 
our arable lands, however intensely cultivated, can not feed them. 
We must import grain and other food stuffs, clothing material, coal, 
and also certain machinery and other products, which can not with 
advantage be produced in Norway, because production on a larger 
scale in other countries prevents us from catering to the local demand 
at competitive prices. 

On the other hand, we can offer in return products and services, 
which nature itself enables us to give as good and as cheap as any 
country in the world. Our forest products, which range from the 
rough timber, through all the different stages of finish, right up to 
ready-made wooden houses for export, enjoy a high reputation. So 
do our matches. Perhaps still better known are Norwegian wood 
pulp and different kinds of paper. Norwegian news print and pack- 
ing paper of many sorts, from kraft to tissue paper, are appreciated 
everywhere. 

The sea yields fish of excellent quality, and up-to-date methods 
in preparation and packing turn out a product which should find a 
ready market all over the world. This applies with equal truth to 
Norwegian sardines, mackerel, and cod-fish. 

Of late years, such industries as are dependent on abundance of 
water power have developed and are of growing importance to the 
country. Foremost among these industries, and perhaps the best 
known of them, is the extraction of nitrogen products from the air. 
“Norway-saltpeter” is fast gaining a name all over the world, both as 
a fertilizer and as an ingredient of explosives. 

Nature has not only given us the raw materials and the motive 
power, it has, in addition, in many instances solved the question of 
transportation. Thus our timber can be floated on the rivers right 
from the forest down to the mills, which are usually situated on the 
seaboard at the mouth of the rivers. One can imagine the advantage 
of being able to haul the timber into the factory on one side and load 
for instance the finished paper directly into deep sea steamers on the 
other side. Similarly the fishing grounds are quite close to the coast. 
The fish can be brought in frequently and in a short time, and the 
finished product can be loaded from the factory. The transfer of 
electric power from the plants near the waterfalls to factories situated 
on the seaboard and in the cities can also be done everywhere without 
difficulty. 

So much for our products, with which we are obliged to pay for 
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what we need from abroad. However, our products do not suffice. 
In addition we must give service, and I will mention one which nature 
has fitted us to give perhaps better than any other nation: we are a 
people of born sailors. The mountainous character of our country 
made in former days in- 
tercourse by land very 
difficult, while our long 
protected coast-line has 
from of old been consid- 
ered the natural highway 
from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The re- 
sult is that our shippng 
has always been highly 
developed and is one of 
the most important factors 
in the nation’s life. Dur- 
ing the war we lost almost 
one-half of our tonnage, 
but since then all that we 
lost has been replaced by 
new and up-to-date ships. 
The problems con- 
frontng Norway are 
many. We have a pop- 
ulation only as large as 
that of Brooklyn; but that 
population must build and 
keep in order a country 
larger than Great Britain. 
We may be compared to 
a young man who has in- +m 
herited a large estate and ABRAHAM Berce, Prime Minister oF Norway 
who has to run it with only 
a small capital and a very few assistants. If you visit Norway, I 
think you will agree with me that we have not shirked the duties which 
our heritage has put upon us. We have good roads and railways 
everywhere; we have excellent lighthouses all along the coast; the 
telephone reaches almost every hut in the country, and electric light 
and power are for the rich and poor alike. I was told on very good 
authority the other day that, although only a small fraction of the 
available water power has been built out, eighty percent of the popula- 
tion might at present have electric light, and between sixty and seventy 
percent have already installed it. Electric cooking and electric heat- 
ing are not any longer the realization of millionaires’ dreams in 
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Norway, but an every-day occurrence in many a middle class home. 

Hand in hand with the development of material comforts for the 
great mass of the people we provide educational facilities free of cost 
to an extent which is probably not surpassed by any country in the 
world. This has a bearing on the question of economic conditions, 
because it shows to what extent the Government and the municipalities 
are called upon to pay for the common weal. If taxes are high in 
Norway, which they are, it should not be forgotten that the people 
expect a great deal from the State for their money, and, no doubt, they 
get it. I mentioned the facilities for travel and home comforts and 
education. Let me add that great care is taken of the sick and poor 
in modern hospitals and institutions. Needy school children are fed 
in school free of cost, and during the war the Government thought 
it right to supply food and fuel to the poor and to those of moderate 
means at a price which was considerably below what the Government 
itself had to give for the commodities. The balance was paid by the 
wealthy taxpayer. The Government thus adjusted the hardships of 
those to whom the war brought only increased cost of living and no 
corresponding increase in income. According to the Norwegian peri- 
odical Farmand our Prime Minister, Mr. Berge, in a recent lecture 
stated that not less than 903 million kroner went to defray expenses 
for provisional measures during the war and post-war years. This 
explains in part the heavy increase in the Norwegian public debts 
since the war. It should also be borne in mind that during those 
years Norway considerably augmented its capital of real and perma- 
nent values; thus the harnessing of water power during the war and 
later has increased the electrical capacity of Norway enormously, and 
thus affords to the present and future industry of the country rich 
supplies of cheap electrical power. According to the same periodical, 
the president of the Norwegian Banking Union, Mr. Kamstrup 
Hegge, at the annual meeting of his union a few weeks ago com- 
mented on the statistical figures of this process of expansion, express- 
ing the opinion that our country possesses solid and rich permanent 
values as the lasting inheritance from the war and post-war develop- 
ment. He added: “We must take into account facts such as these 
when we are detailing our assets and liabilities. Norway is no poor 
country.” 

A great deal of criticism has been raised against Norway of late 
by people abroad who are apparently interested in its welfare, but who 
have only a superficial knowledge of its conditions, gained, perhaps, 
through a short visit to the country and supported by what they read 
in the Norwegian daily press. 

Now, it should seem unnecessary to emphasize that the small 
fraction of the population which one comes in contact with during a 
short stay is not representative of the country as a whole, nor is it 
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possible always to base an opinion on press articles, because it is evi- 
dent that the newspapers usually write for a purpose. At present 
the Norwegian press wishes to awaken the people to a full sense of 
its responsibilities in connection with the serious tasks which lie before 
it after the war, and the articles are correspondingly strong in their 
expressions. I may mention one example: The Government and the 
municipalities have started a great deal of emergency work to counter- 
act the unemployment which was prevalent after the war. This arti- 
ficial creation of work is, of course, not looked upon with favor by the 
press, which would like to see the labor of the country employed in 
really remunerative work, and will therefore naturally make a united 
front against any tendency to increase and perpetuate the emergency 
work, by giving a rather unfavorable description of what is being 
done. I received a very different impression of this work when I 
talked with the Norwegian Director General of Public Roads, who 
visited New York recently. He stated that the emergency work had 
enabled Norway to obtain a number of much needed roads, which had 
been excellently built. He said that the workmen, far from being lazy 
and careless, had been doing their very best, and he added: “I have 
almost a bad conscience because I have been driving these men too 
hard.” The Director General’s statement with regard to the excel- 
lence of the roads tallied entirely with my personal experience. I was 
in Norway in 1922 and had an opportunity of motoring over some of 
those emergency roads, which had been decried by the press. 

One often hears the visitor to Norway comment upon what he 
calls “high living” there. He finds that theatres and other places of 
amusement are crowded and that the people are “dining and wining” 
to an extent which surprises him in the face of the present economic 
situation of the country. I suppose that he gathers his impressions 
mainly from Christiania, which is the only city in Norway where 
there is any restaurant and theatre life of any importance. There will 
always in any country be a certain section of the community which 
wishes to spend some of its cash on amusements, and considering that 
Christiania is the capital of Norway and attracts a great many out-of- 
town visitors as also a number of foreign transients, it is not strange 
that the few and comparatively small theatres and restaurants of the 
city should always be filled. 

If the stranger builds his impressions on the hospitality extended 
to him in private homes, it should be borne in mind that it has always 
been customary in Norway to entertain guests elaborately, irrespective 
of how frugally we live in daily life. We certainly kill the fatted calf 
to do honor to the guest under our roof, although meat may be a 
scarce luxury at other times. 

Personal economy and hard work are not such rare occurrences 
as they might appear to the casual observer. I think it is rather typical 
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what one of my old friends, who happened to pass through New York, 
told me the other day. He belongs to a family which has for genera- 
tions been one of the leading ones in Christiania. Like so many others 
of his class, he lost his money during the war through investments 
which were deemed at the time both safe and patriotic. In order to 
repair his finances he has turned, from being an officer in the Army 
and a diplomat, to a business career. He told me that he never now 
spent any money whatever on amusements, and he added: “You 
know how much I enjoy a good cigar. Well, I have not bought a 
box of cigars for five years.” In keeping with this is what I noticed 
in the “Norske Selskap,” the most exclusive club in Norway, when I 
was home last. It seemed to me that the members had in a body taken 
to the smoking of pipes, undoubtedly because they considered even 
cigars a luxury which they could ill afford. 

These are the men who were some of the leaders in Norway 
before the war and still are, for that matter. During the war an- 
other class came to the fore for a time, men not without ability and 
courage, but lacking necessarily in the traditions which are required 
to handle money judiciously. We may disapprove of their lavish 
spending and of the lightness with which they sometimes entered into 
big business ventures, but, frankly, it could not be expected that men 
who found themselves millionaires over night after a life of humble 
frugality should forego that most natural of human feelings: the 
wish to spend money. The spirit of saving, if not born of necessity, is 
undoubtedly an acquired taste. 

An article on economic conditions in Norway would hardly be 
complete without reference to certain facts and happenings, which 
may have puzzled the observer abroad, but which can easily be ex- 
plained by any Norwegian who knows the situation of his country 
and the national characteristics of his people. 

I have in mind the recent bank failures; the apparent difficulty 
in making our budget balance; the comparatively low value of the 
Norwegian krone; and what has been described as the “bolshevik 
movement” in Norway. 

I stated above that Norway was dependent on international trade 
for its existence; but since the war the world at large has been most 
cautious in buying. Therefore there has not been the usual market for 
our export products. Furthermore, shipping has been slack, and the 
freights obtainable, although enabling our ships to run, have not been 
sufficient to pay interest on capital and ordinary depreciation of values, 
not taking into consideration the tremendous slump in ship prices 
which has set in since the war. Naturally, our large commercial banks, 
which were greatly interested in financing the export trade and the 
shipping, have had a very trying time. 

This also accounts for the low value of the krone. The life of 
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the country has to go on; the people must have food and clothing, and 
we must import other necessities, while at the present time the world 
will not take our exports and our shipping in return for what we 
must import. If we are compared with our neighbors, the Danes and 
the Swedes, it will be found that we are in a somewhat different posi- 
tion, as they are more nearly self-supporting with regard to food- 
stuffs and are less dependent on the returns of shipping to pay for 
their importations. 

In making up the budget the Government faces very much the 
same situation as the business world does with regard to the trade 
balance. The Government sees its income dwindle, largely because 
of the stagnation in the export industries and the shipping, while on 
the other hand the life of the nation has got to go on, and certain 
expenditures are necessary, lest our national standards be lowered. It 
is, of course, a matter of judgment to what extent a saving in public 
expenditure may be effected without lowering the national standards, 
but we may rest assured that the Government of Norway, consisting, 
as it does, of sane and capable men, has a very rational view of this 
problem. I think any good business man will be prepared to weather 
the storm of bad times by taking a loss in order to carry on his activities 
unabated when more normal and favorable times set in. 

Much has been said of the so called bolshevik movement in Nor- 
way. I think the Government and the great majority of the people 
who do not share the communistic opinions, took the right view of that 
movement by not attaching too much importance to it. Some of the 
men at the head of it were highly educated scions of old conservative 
families, whose desire for intellectual sensations and enthusiasm for 
new ideas made them take a leading part in the movement. In Nor- 
wegian intellectual life the paradox is greatly valued, and the man 
who can present an unexpected conception of things is sure to be ap- 
preciated. These intellectual leaders naturally had a certain following 
among the workers, not because the latter were badly off or had any 
grievances that required radical reparations, but simply because the 
Norwegian workingman is highly individualistic and well educated, 
with strong political interests, and he felt that the new movement 
could bring him a political power which he would like to get. Per- 
haps also there was in his attitude some temporary reaction against the 
more distasteful displays of the nowveaux riches. For this same reason 
perhaps the great body of small homestead farmers did not, to begin 
with, oppose the movement so vigorously as they would otherwise 
have done, considering that they as the land-owning class had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain if the communistic ideas were really 
carried out in the country. 

The communist party kept in close touch with the leaders in 
Russia; but this liaison was not a natural one. The contrast of condi- 
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tions in the two countries was too obvious. In Russia the existence of 
different races strongly opposed to each other—in Norway a homo- 
geneous people of long standing; in Russia formerly an autocracy 
with many abuses in its wake—in Norway one of the oldest and freest 
democracies in the world; in Russia the country divided into big es- 
tates, where the majority of the rural population were farm laborers 
of the utmost poverty—in Norway practically the whole country 
owned by small homestead farmers, whose land has been the property 
of the same family for centuries. 

In addition to these differences there was the anomaly of the 
Norwegian communist party taking orders from the party in another 
country. Anybody who knows the strong nationalist tendencies of 
the Norwegians would feel that this state of affairs could not go on for 
any length of time, and just when I am writing this, the cables from 
Norway have brought the message that the communist party in my 
country has been split, as the great majority has refused any longer 
to take orders from Moscow. 

If we turn to the future and try to see what is in store for my 
country in the years to come, I think there is no need of any misgivings. 
As soon as the world again will buy our products and use our good 
ships, which, no doubt, they will, and as soon as the mental wounds 
which the war inflicted everywhere have been healed, Norway will again 
resume that road to solid prosperity which was interrupted in 1914. 
And we shall be better equipped to resume that road now than we were 
before the war. 
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Saving Lives on the Jutland Reefs 


By Tuomas OLESEN LOKKEN 


HE JUTLAND REEFS have been dreaded by seafarers from 

the days of long ago. During the rude and brawny Middle 

Ages, when the lawlessness born of incessant warfare sat upon 
harassed Europe like a nightmare, whoever was cast upon a foreign 
shore seldom expected or got any help. Any one stranded upon “the 
Jutland reefs” must save himself, if his strength held out, by clinging 
to a plank wrenched from his ship. Did he make land at night, or upon 
some lonely spot, he was more than likely to be brained by a cudgel 
swung by a rough hand, lest he claim some of the salvage. Holberg 
relates as typical of the times that the dwellers on Anholt, an island 
in the Kattegat, were “professing Christians who supported them- 
selves by pillaging the coast.” Even the Bishop of Borglum Monas- 
tery in Vendsyssel sent his thralls to the beach to kill any shipwrecked 
sailors there and gather in the spoils. 

Times change. The history of the Danish Life-Saving Service 
dates from the first half of the nineteenth century. That was the 
Golden Age of Oehlenschleger and Grundtvig when a renaissance of 
culture arose from the calamitous defeats with which the century 
began. Like all things great, the re-birth followed the law of genesis 
for such. Fumbling along, with sporadic manifestations of develop- 
ment, mercy lay inchoate in the folk-soul until he in whom it was a 
passion succeeded in arousing and bringing it forth a vital force 
clothed in flesh and blood. 

When the Life-Saving Service of Denmark is spoken of, it is es- 
pecially the Service of Jutland, or West Jutland, that is meant. Den- 
mark, a land of many islands, has a variety of coasts: the wild, rocky 
shores of Bornholm, and the flat beaches of Sjelland and Lolland- 
Falster with treacherous sand-reefs stretching almost a mile off-shore. 
But the Kattegat and the Baltic are inland seas with havens near-by 
at islands and ports so seamen stranded here can save their own lives 
as a rule by exercising due care. However, even here there have been 
many brave rescues, as attested by St. Blicher’s poem, “Poor Soren 
Kanne.” 

Jutland’s West Coast borders the North Sea, one of the world’s 
most dreaded seas. This coast is sandy with a low beach beyond which 
is a serried stretch of dunes. Alongshore, from Blaavandshuk in the 
south to the uppermost point of the arm of land called Skagen, extend 
three sand-reefs. The depth of water covering these varies according 
to storm and tide, but can be approximated at six, fifteen, and twenty- 
four feet respectively for first, second, and third reef. These are 
the reefs upon which craft are wrecked. The breakers, house-high in 
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SnHootine THE Rocket witH AtrracHep Line Our to THE GRoUNDED SHIP. 


LirHoGRAPH FROM 
A Drawinc BY FR. SORENSEN 


a storm, batter the distressed ship to pieces, and the angry surf seethes 


frightfully over wreckage and crew. ‘Thousands of seamen from 
every quarter of the globe have been caught upon these reefs and have 
sent there a farewell thought to the folks at home, to mother, to wife 
and children, or to a girl with tender eyes; here a last shriek has rent 
the air as, one by one, they have been gripped and dragged under by 
the powerful tide. 

On December 5, 1808, the English frigate Crescent was wrecked 
upon the precipitous cliffs at the foot of Rubjerg Knude; fifty-five of 
the three hundred twenty-five on board were saved. Far more disas- 
trous was the fate that overtook the two great English battleships, the 
St. George and the Defence, which, on December 24, 1811, went 
aground between Boévling and the southern bank of Nissum Fjord. 
Within a day they were smashed to smithereens; only eleven men got 
safely to land, while about sixteen hundred souls perished. 

But it was the tragic futility of a later attempted rescue under 
peculiarly harrowing circumstances that caused the West Coast folk 
to organize their fight against the mighty forces of nature. Thus 
runs the tale: 

Around 1840, Dune-Commissioner Claudi lived on a farmstead 
in the parish of Vandberg which is on the inland side of the cliffs sev- 


eral miles south of the estuary where Limfjorden empties into the 
North Sea. 
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On a stormy April night, the English bark Vertumnes struck on 
the reefs outside HarboGre, about ten miles south of the channel. As 
often happens along that dangerously barren coast, the tide had car- 
ried the vessel so much farther south than the captain realized that he 
had not started his soundings. 

The bark grounded upon the outermost reef, but was hurled over 
this upon the mid-reef where it stuck. At this point the water is deep 
close to shore, and the surf is terrific. ‘The tremendous waves washed 
over the stranded vessel, and in a couple of hours the boats and every- 
thing on deck were swept off and away. 

Dawn found the whole neighborhood gathered on the beach. The 
bark was but a scanty six hundred feet from land, so the crew tried 
to bridge the distance by throwing a weighted line toward the shore, 
but the strong current blowing along shore prevented a successful out- 
come. The most courageous of the fishermen launched a boat and 
started off with a life-line to throw to the crew to fasten in the rigging. 
The boat spun around and soon was filled with, water; to keep from 
foundering, the fishermen hurriedly made for land. Then Claudi 
appeared on the scene and took charge; after that, he himself went out 
with the men on every trip. 

Thrice the boat started out, became filled with water, and came 
near being swamped by the flotsam. Apparently doomed, it man- 
aged, nevertheless, to get to shore after every attempt, though in ut- 
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most danger. ‘The fourth trial promised better luck. By tying a 
grappler to the free end, the line was slung over the rigging. The 
crew hauled in the line, then grabbed the hawser attached to it. Hope 
succeeded despair. At this spanning of storm and breakers, the un- 
fortunates regained their courage. 

Just as the hawser was being fastened to the mizzenmast so that 
the life-saving might begin, somehow it broke loose. The men with 
Claudi bent to their oars and rushed to where they glimpsed it swish- 
ing through the breakers—but they missed it. 

By now day was ending. The storm threw open the gates of 
night, and the darkness seemed to spring forth between the lowering 
clouds. It became cold, and the wind chilled to the bone those 
drenched men who had labored in the open the livelong day trying to 
rescue the perishing. Night was upon them. They could do no more. 

In the rigging, so high up that only the highest waves combed 
over them and wrapped them in a mantle of spray and foam, thir- 
teen sailors crouched in the dark, straining their eyes toward the haven 
barely visible a few hundred feet away. 

The storm continued. The surf pounded the bark. The fisher- 
men pacing the beach heard a crash and a shriek—a mast had gone 
overboard; a few hours later, another went. When dawn again broke, 
it showed the wreck split in two, with nine men still hanging on upon 
one part. 

Out went the fishermen with Claudi. Five times they tried, but 
every time the breakers washed over their boat, filling it. Five times 
they beat back to shore to empty their boat before it foundered. But 
the sixth attempt was successful—the grappler caught in the fallen 
foremast, but only four of the sailors had enough strength left to 
strain forward and pull in the hawser. Again it broke away. In the 
heavy sea then running it was impossible to get near enough to the 
wreck to take off the men. 

The beach was full of people; even the women and children 
were there. All gazed at the hapless shipmen. Despite the storm, the 
April day had dawned clear, and the unfortunates could be seen dis- 
tinctly—their very faces, their hands blue with cold—all huddled up 
and half dead from cold and exhaustion. The storm seemed to be 
playing seesaw with the poor fellows. Ah! Into the depths slipped 
one of them. ‘The women on shore sobbed: “Farewell, comrade, 
farewell!” Another slipping—gone. Time glided by. Another gone. 
Still another. Later in the afternoon, the last one went. Down into 
the swiftly rolling tide—against the reef—away—away! 

Was this futile attempt at rescue but an isolated example? Was 
this desperate, almost hopeless fight of brave men an unusual occur- 
rence that so much is made of it? Far from it! Numberless have 
been the strandings upon that coast since its inhabitants began risk- 
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ing their own lives for foreign seamen. And the violent North Sea 
has taken toll of themselves as well. For instance, on November 24, 
1847, twenty-four fishermen from Blaavandshuk and the parish of 
Oxsby boarded a deserted ship drifting alongshore. Suddenly, a 
storm arose; in attempting to regain the shore in their boats all were 
drowned. 

The Vertumnes stranding is lifted out of oblivion into history 
by the energetic action following it, due to the impression it made 
upon Claudi. ‘To be sure, even before this, in 1838-9, he had taken 
part in a series of futile attempts at rescue. So great was his sym- 
pathy that, at his own expense, he had gone to England in 1845 to 
study the Life-Saving Service there. The Vertwmnes disaster 
aroused him to fever-heat, and he finally succeeded in convincing the 
Government that humanity demanded something should be done in 
this matter. The Life-Saving Service was established, and a fund of 
five thousand rixdollars was voted for the purpose on June 9, 1847. 
Again Claudi went to England and purchased there the rocket 
apparatus so dear to his heart, so vitally necessary upon that part of 
the Jutland coast. At the same time, life-boats were ordered. The 
type chosen was similar to that of the fishermen’s boats, flat-bottomed, 
with high bows, twenty-six feet long, with inner air-chambers to make 
them insubmergible. Such boats are manned by twelve surfmen 
under the command of the keeper-captain. 

The rocket apparatus is indispensable for near-shore wrecks. 
The rocket is discharged from a small, easily transported gun and 
drags with it a light line to which is attached the hawser; its range is 
five-hundred yards. The life-line drops over the vessel; the crew haul 
it in and carefully fasten the hawser. Over the bridge thus extended 
between ship and land, a sort of basket-chair (the breeches-buoy) is 
run to and fro with its human freight. 

Then stations were erected, and Dune-Commissioner Claudi was 
appointed first keeper-captain of the Life-Saving Service. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate conditions, and upon its recom- 
mendations the Rigsdag voted twenty-five thousand rixdollars for 
the establishment of twenty stations, all to be equipped with rocket- 
guns and twelve with life-boats as well. For the maintenance and 
upkeep an annual budget of four thousand rixdollars was voted. 

There is quite a span of time between 1847 and 1923. That early 
budget of four thousand rixdollars has grown to an annual expendi- 
ture of 855,000 kroner. For Jutland alone the Life-Saving Service 
now maintains a small fleet of life-boats and a corps of experienced, 
courageous men, both active service and reserve, and with a great 
equipment of horses, wagons, and all manner of life-saving appli- 
ances. It is hardly possible these days for a vessel to go aground 
anywhere upon the Jutland coast and not get help very shortly. From 
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that modest beginning of twenty stations, with only twelve life-boats, 
there are now sixty-two stations upon West Jutland and its fifty-one 
coastal islands. The stations, planned for the purpose, are substan- 
tially built, and almost all of them are equipped with both rocket-guns 
and life-boats. 

The stations are at places most easily accessible, but, as the beach 
itself in many places is almost impassable during storms, paths have 
been constructed along the cliffs. At every station is an experienced 
keeper whose duty it is to maintain a vigilant outlook and keep the 
equipment in order for immediate use day and night. Recently the 
fleet has been still further strengthened by the addition of nine motor- 
boats which are stationed at available harbors. 

To maintain this service requires about a thousand surfmen and 
keepers. All are chosen from among such of the fishermen as are 
most experienced in the weather and waters along the coast. The 
stations are generally from five to ten miles apart. The coastal tele- 
phone, available day and night, is indispensable; even in lonely spots 
upon the cliffs are small telephone-booths where the patrols can ring 
up or be called whenever there has been an accident. Moreover, dur- 
ing stormy weather, a special coast-guard patrols the Jutland coast 
from end to end all night long. In 1921, this special night-force 
totalled 72,000 hours on duty. It is a matter of pride to the Danish 
Life-Saving Service that, if only stranded mariners will remain upon 
their ships, the probability is that every soul on board will be safely 
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taken off. Of late years, only those who have left in their own boats 
have been drowned. 

The result? Who can estimate the intrinsic worth of that most 
precious thing upon earth—human life! But as a matter of statistics, 
the Danish Life-Saving Service can give figures. From 1850 to 
1922, it has saved from death beneath the cold waves ten thousand 
three hundred twenty-two humans—surely, a victory for the Service. 

What has been the cost, outside of dollars and cents? Fourteen 
life-boats have capsized, six while on rescue-duty, eight while on drill; 
thirty-three valiant men were lost in those boats. Tragic was the 
drowning of eight Skagen surfmen on Christmas Day in 1862 while 
rescuing the crew of the Daphne; especially tragic was that last great 
misfortune at Lilére on January 25, 1897, when the entire Live- 
Saving crew of twelve men were lost out in the breakers somewhere, 
and only the empty life-boat drifted home again. 

With no disparagement of other stations where many a brave 
deed has been done, the palm must be given to those who wage their 
frightfully desperate fight with the forces of nature along the Skagen 
coast and that south of Limfjorden’s estuary, around Harbodre— 
called ““Death’s Coast,” in common parlance. In those two regions 
there is not a family or a home but has sacrificed a father or a son to 
the voracious sea. 

A long story, with hundreds of chapters, could be written of the 
Life-Saving Service and its deeds along “the Jutland reefs.” Times 
without number, the men of its stations have been in action; almost 
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without exception, the battles have been life-and-death struggles. But 
nowadays these reefs are cheated of their bread. There is hardly any- 
where a coast upon which it is safer to be stranded; even though the 
vessel be lost, the crew are saved. On stormy nights, as ships plough 
their way through the fearful seas, fighting against storm and tide, 
hundreds of coast guards clamber up and down the cliffs working 
their way forward in pitchy-black darkness through brake and 
brambles, listening and peering: “Is that a cry out there?” If a ship 
goes aground, the telephones ring; out pour the crews from the near-by 
stations, and the boats are cleared for action. At break of dawn, 
everything is in readiness for a dash over barren moors and treacher- 
ous cliffs to the spot where the stranded ship awaits them. The res- 
cuers begin their work. 

Saving fishermen is a far more difficult phase of the work. At 
“Death’s Coast,” at Harboére, twenty-six fishermen drowned in a 
single day in 1893. The small open fishing-boats are helpless when 
caught in the grip of that mighty North Sea. Time is the desideratum. 
Before the life-boats can reach them, fate has overtaken them. 

Such is the feat that has been accomplished by Denmark. Begun 
upon a small scale, under the pressure exerted by a strong-willed 
unselfish man, Dune-Commissioner Claudi, at rest these many years 
in his honored grave, the work has been continued by a series of brave 
men ably seconded by the Government. From first to last, however, 
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its success has really depended upon thousands of surfmen and guards- 
men who have courageously risked their lives unnumbered times for a 
scanty wage, out of all proportion to the danger involved. When 
above the roar of the breakers is heard a cry of distress, there is never 
any question as to whether it comes from friend or foe, or as to com- 
parative values of life. Into the surf whipped to seething foam by 
the wild wind the life-boat is launched. The surfmen bow their heads 
and put their lives into the hand of Him who governs Heaven and 
earth and sea. Bravely the command rings out: ‘In God’s Name! 
Off we go!” Out upon the deep they go. The tide battles with them; 
the mighty waves swing the life-boat about like a cockle-shell; the 
spray foams over them. For hours on end they fight and do not stop 
until victory is theirs, until they bring home to safety those who were 
in danger. 


Forward 


By HELENA NyBLoMm 


Translated from the Danish by Cuartes WHARTON SToRK 


"Tis the seeking rather than the finding 
Sets the pulse within thee beating warm. 
°Tis the battle, not the laurel-binding 
Gives the soundest vigor to thine arm. 


°Tis the longing, not the mere possessing 
Bids thee spread thy pinions for the flight, 
And along life’s way thou still art pressing 
Toward the goal that ever gleameth bright. 








The Making and the Mission of America 
By Joun H. FINiey 


S THE foundations of the wall of the New Jerusalem described 
in the Book of Revelations were built of all manner of precious 
stones, so the foundations of the new Europe in America were 

built of precious deposits of many civilizations developed through 
centuries. There were the sapphires of Gallic adventure, the Isabella 
jewels of Spanish contribution, the Italian amethysts, the Celtic emer- 
alds, and even the topazes of Ethiopia, but as in the case of the Holy 
City, the text of the Apocalypse suggests that the wall was, after all, 
built of jasper and the other stones were mainly for ornament, so it may 
be said that the foundations of America were essentially Nordic, while 
adorned and strengthened by these precious fragments from other 
races and climes. Up to 1880, the Northern and Western European 
immigration to America, that is the United States, had been approxi- 
mately 90 percent people whose windows opened westward. For dec- 
ades the Southern and Eastern immigration was less than 3 percent 
and in some decades less than 1 percent. The foundations were indeed 
of jasper, that is Northern, with a base furnished by what went out 
from these Scandinavian coasts to the British Isles. 

There came a time when there was a question as to whether the 
foundations would hold together and support a structure as wide as 
a continent. Who can say that without the inventive contribution of 
John Ericsson even the immortal genius of a Lincoln or the military 
genius of a Grant could have kept these foundations from falling 
apart? At any rate, the battle which became the turning point in the 
war that saved the Union was won by a vessel which, as an American 
admiral has said, exhibited in a singular manner the old Norse element 
in the American navy. It was built by a son of Eric (Ericsson), 
armed by another Swede (Dahlgren) and operated by a crew, the 
majority of whom were Scandinavian. “How the ancient skalds,” 
says this American admiral, “would have struck their wild harps on 
hearing such names in heroic verse!” The foundations in the making 
of America were impregnably laid and indissolubly bound together 
with such sand as the children of your ancestors gave. 

Then came what Knut Hamsun calls the “growth of the soil.” 
Would that he who has written such an epic story of Isak and Inger, 
the man and the woman up in the frontier of Europe, could in his 
wanderings in America have seen the epic values in the mighty migra- 
tion that furrowed the seas with ships and furrowed the prairies with 
ploughs, that built its smoky Babels on new plains of Shinar. Out in 
the country of Illinois, where the Norwegians made their most im- 
portant early contribution to the making of America, I myself saw 
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the last of the covered wagons, the “prairie schooners,” as they were 
called, on their way westward, and I saw the railroads creep along their 
trails that had been the paths of the buffaloes and the Indians. And 
then coming eastward, I met the tide of immigration, which had 
mounted by that time to a half million a year, and came to know that 
wonderful Dane whom President Roosevelt called our “most useful 
citizen,’ Jacob A. Riis, who out of his own experience as an immi- 
grant, wrote that remarkable human document, T'he Making of an 
American, and who illustrated so nobly what one who was born an alien 
might contribute to the making of America without losing his heritage. 

These millions have come in such growing numbers that now about 
one person in every three is either of foreign birth or of foreign parent- 
age—or, excluding the Negroes, one in every two. I found that a 
few years ago not more than 15 percent of the people in New York 
City had grandparents born in America. If, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, the education of the child begins with the grandmother, 
then the education of 85 percent of the population of the greatest city 
in America began somewhere in Europe—which intimates how deep 
even our selfish concern should be in the training of Kuropean grand- 
mothers of future Americans. Chicago, it is stated, without its for- 
eigners, would shrink from two millions to not much more than 100,000 
inhabitants. It is the second Czecho-Slovak city in the world, the third 
Swedish, the fourth Polish, and the fifth German, while Boston is the 
largest Irish city, Pittsburgh has a larger Serbian population than 
the capital of Serbia, and New York is the foremost Jewish city and 
a larger Italian city than Rome. These striking statistics give sugges- 
tion of the mighty mass of varied human material that is now going 
into the making of America. 

It is often said that it is all poured into a melting pot for the mak- 
ing of Americans—the precious and the base metals alike, in the ex- 
pectation that something of superior human value will come out of it. 
That is a most unhappy figure. It is as if what these immigrants 
brought were from the American point of view despicable, valueless 
in the form in which it was carried out of centuries of racial experience 
in Europe, and had to be destroyed, melted down into an alloy of crude 
labor that was different in quality from the gold or silver or iron or 
copper which was brought out of the veins of the past—or as if the 
jasper and beryl and topaz and emerald had to be ground, crushed, and 
mixed into a concrete before they could be serviceable in the further 
making of America, or as if a highly hybrid stock were to be devel- 
oped that would somehow merge the genius of all the races in the mak- 
ing of an American. No! I remind you that our “most useful citizen” 
was a Danish immigrant, Jacob Riis, that the man whose invention 
turned the tide in the Civil War was a Swedish immigrant, Ericsson, 
and that the man who has come nearest in the last twenty years to meet- 
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ing the ideal of a United States Senator, to quote my own paper, was 
a Norwegian immigrant, Knute Nelson, Minnesota. They were all 
devoted Americans of the highest type, but they were true to their 
inheritance, and they added each his distinct racial gift to the making 
of a better America. 

The gifts of these millions of immigrants have been more discern- 
ingly inventoried by that great immigrant citizen, Franklin K. Lane, 
who has lately gone as an emigrant to another world, than by any- 
body else. 


“All,” he said, “brought their music—dirge and dance and wassail song, proud 
march and religious chant. All brought music and their instruments for the making 
of music, those many children of the harp and lute. 

“All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many passions, folk songs 
and psalms, sagas, ballads of heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught 
from sky and field, or mighty dramas that tell of primal struggles of the profoundest 
meaning. All brought poetry. 

“All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood or wool, silk, stone or 
metal—rugs and baskets, gates of fine design and modelled gardens, houses and 
walls, pillars, roofs, windows, statues and painting—all brought their art and handi- 
craft. 

“Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some touch of the familiar home, 
field or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a 
style in.cookery or in costume—each brought some homelike, familiar thing. 

“And all brought hands with which to work. 

“And all brought minds that could conceive. 

“And all brought hearts filled with home—stout hearts to drive live minds; 
live minds to direct willing hands. 

“These were the gifts they brought.” 


Throw these indiscriminately in the melting pot? Throw in a 
saga and take out perchance a piece of jazz music? Throw in an ame- 
thyst or emerald and take out a piece of concrete? Throw in a birth- 
right of ages of culture and take out a mess of pottage from a season’s, 
or a generation’s, or even a century’s harvest? Such extreme “Ameri- 
canism” comes near that species of extreme radicalism which would 
wipe out from the earth anything that is a reminder. No, the true 
Americanism is that which is Pentecostal in that it requires a common 
speech in order that all may understand one another, and requires a 
common loyalty to a political and social system, the corner-stone of 
whose faith is that “every man exists for his own sake, but that he has 
a right to all the knowledge, all the joy, and all the beauty that life has 
to offer to him,” subject only to those restraints which grow out of the 
equal rights of every other human being. If “Americanization” 
meant a hybridization of race, a melting of all cultures, it would prob- 
ably mean a reversion to one or another original type, a transmutation 
into a lower culture, an alloy far less precious than some at least of the 
gifts that have value both of substance and of form. 

If America has a unique mission conferred upon it by this unique 
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making, in contrast with the homogeneous growth of the Northern na- 
tions, it is that, excluding—again I use the figure of the Book of Rev- 
elations—everything that defiles the nobility of this conception of lib- 
erty or Ww orks an abomination or makes a lie against it in practice, 
America shall avail herself of what Mr. Root has called the “greatest 
formative power in the history of the world,” viz. individual liberty, 
in seizing the best that has been in any of the two score racial groups 
that have contributed to its making and giving it freedom to continue 
and in building that best impregnably into its own dynamic life. It 
is to illustrate in the microcosm how people of all races may live together 
peaceably in the planetary microcosm. 

I hear your Norwegian poet say in the words of Brand talking 
with the Dean about the Tower of Babel: 





“And is your faith quite firm and fast, 
That had these builders all spoken still 
One speech and acted with one will, 
They would have piled the pinnacle 
Of Babel up to heaven at last?” 

The Dean answers: 
“T'o heaven? No, that is where it lies; 
No man gets quite to Paradise.” 

“Yet,” said Brand, “Jacob’s ladder reached that goal 
Whither by longing soars the soul.” 


It is America’s supreme mission, imposed by its unique making, 
to see to it, not only that no one admitted to its soil carrying a 
golden ladder should be compelled to throw it into a melting pot, but 
that he should have his opportunity to place it athwart the skies, so 
long as it does not shut the light from others or prevent their finding 
places to set their ladders on the earth. The way to the stars must 
be kept open. 


* %x* 


These stars are not Ptolemaic. They are Copernican. And this 
brings me to America’s other mission—the mission of a democracy 
which is built of the demos of the earth, the mission of a people who 
took for their symbol the stars of the cosmos, of a nation which came 
into consciousness under a Copernican system. 

When the far-venturer Leif the Lucky made his voyage, nearly 
a thousand years ago, this little cosmos was still geocentric, that is, 
the sun was still revolving around the earth—an earth that had there- 
tofore no America upon it. 

And even when America was christened, the Copernican, heliocen- 
tric day had not dawned. America was baptized under a Ptolemaic 
sky. It was a sky that shut down over many hostile little worlds. The 
sun rose and set for each little stretch of earth and for each little tribe 
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or kingdom of people. But by the time that America had come into in- 
dependence, men had come to think of this earth as a planet circling 
the sun, wandering in an infinity of space, and of themselves as moving 
about upon it as more or less interdependent inhabitants, all bound 
together in a common physical destiny. Sometimes there was, as one 
has said, a “shuddering sense of the physical immensity” of this uni- 
verse, sometimes a despairful sense of the infinite littleness of the in- 
dividual in it—sometimes a wonderment greater than was the 
Psalmist’s, who was surprised, even in the presence of the lesser sky, 
that the Creator was “mindful of man.” 

I should not venture to rehearse these familiar physical facts, were 
it not that they have a special significance, as I believe, in the history of 
America in its relation to the rest of the world. America began its 
national existence as a Copernican state, that is, with an “all-men” 
consciousness. 

In this age of conquest of the far, when our earth has grown 
millions of years older in time, and the universe several quadrillions 
of miles greater in size—in this age when we have come to see the in- 
finitesimally small and to hear the invisibly distant—America, which is 
the most cosmopolitan in its population, the most mobile in its move- 
ments, which has a telephone for every seven persons and a motor vehicle 
for every ten, which is the radio center of the earth and which gathers 
every day a fifth of its hundred million people at the “movies,” Amer- 
ica has by virtue of its having “mobilized” the races of the world into an 
American league of unity and peace whose motto is “of many, one,” 
has a mission to “mobilize” the spirit and good will and the common 
sense which hold the many millions together, in a filial and grateful 
effort to help bring the nations and races, which have contributed out 
of their strength and genius to its own making, into such peaceful 
but emulating struggle as has gone forward among their children in 
the making of America. That is her second great mission. It is her 
debt to the world—not to sit isolate in her fortune. 

It would take too long if I were to discuss the practical plans for 
this wider service. I can only suggest that it is to come, as I believe, 
chiefly through the education of children, the youth, the young men 
and women who, whether living in Europe or in America, have like line- 
ages reaching back to the time when the stars sang together, for every 
child has a billion ancestors. 

It was Sir James Barrie, the creator of Peter Pan, the child 
who never grew up, and of “Sentimental Tommy,” who also seemed 
loath to grow up—having suspicion of what was in store for him— 
it is this discoverer of perpetual youth who proposed to the students 
of St. Andrew’s University in Scotland a few months ago a World 
League of Youth, seeing, as he said, that the League of Nations 
—which I hope we may enter—is run by older people and I think, one 
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may add, will not get far on its way before a younger generation 
must take it over. 

If the Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s, with his practical self and 
his fanciful self united, were to summon the youth of the world to 
such an association, the world could well afford to give not merely 
the meager amount that Sentimental Tommy’s schoolmaster would 
have given to know what he “would be ten years from now;” but the 
whole sum of the inter-allied debt, as I have proposed America should 
do, if only it could help the youth of the earth to a better understand- 
ing of one another. The income of this debt would provide for the 
elementary education of nearly every child coming into this world 
each year if we estimate that the cost of bringing up a child to eighteen 
is $1,000; America’s debt to Europe is twice the amount of this debt. 

It will be youth’s earth a few years from now, and we must try 
to prevent in them the stupidity and jealousies and distrust which 
may even now be leading us, their elders, “doddering down some 
brimstone path’—we must pass it on to them with a sense of plan- 
etary possession and responsibility on their part, that they may think 
and act planetarily in God’s great Copernican Universe. 

And when this son of Eric, I mean the generic youth, in his con- 
sciousness, or blown by the winds of fate, sights the shores of this 
planetary possession—for the world and the fullness thereof is not 
only the Lord’s but his as it never could have been ours—it will be with 
this far-faring legend upon his sail or wing: 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” 


You whose adventurous forebears pushed the sea and land far- 
ther away on either hand, you have a right to expect that we shall 
keep these horizons pushed apart, and that we whose ancestors split 
the skies in two and caught the stars into our banner will still keep a 
Copernican universe over us and not let our souls go flat, lest even our 
own sky cave in on us. 





The Dream of Eternity 
By Hsatmar SODERBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes Wuarton Stork 


HILE I was still very young I believed with entire certainty 
that I had an immortal soul. I regarded this as a holy and 
precious gift and was both happy and proud over it. 

I often said to myself: “The life I am living is a dark and troubled 
dream. Some time I shall awaken to another dream which stands 
closer to reality and has a deeper meaning than this. Out of that 
dream I shall awaken to a third and afterwards to a fourth, and every 
new dream will stand nearer the truth than the one before. This 
approaching toward truth constitutes the meaning of life, which is 
subtle and profound.” 

With the joy of knowing that in my immortal soul I possessed 
a capital which could not be lost in play or distrained upon for debt, 
I carried on a dissipated life and squandered like a prince both what 
was mine and what was not mine. 

But one evening I found myself with some of my cronies in a 
large hall, which glittered with gilt and electric light, while from its 
flooring rose a smell of decay. Two young girls with painted faces 
and an old woman whose wrinkles were filled with plaster were dancing 
there on a platform, accompanied by the wail of the orchestra, cries 
of applause, and the clink of broken glass. We watched the women, 
drank a great deal, and conversed on the immortality of the soul. 

“It’s foolish,” said one of my comrades who was older than I, “it’s 
foolish to believe that it would be a blessing to have an immortal soul. 
Look at that old harridan dancing there, whose head and _ hands 
tremble if she stays still a moment. One sees directly that she is wicked 
and ugly and entirely worthless, and that she’s getting more and more 
so every day. How ridiculous it would be to imagine that she had an 
immortal soul! But the case is just the same with you and me and all 
of us. What a mean joke it would be to give us immortality!” 

“The thing that I dislike most in what you say,” I answered, 
“isn’t that you deny the immortality of the soul, but the fact that 
you find a pleasure in denying it. Human beings are like children 
that play in a garden surrounded by a high wall. Time and again a 
door is opened in the wall, and one of the children disappears through 
the door. People then tell them that it is taken to another garden big- 
ger and more beautiful than this, whereupon they listen a moment in 
silence and afterwards continue to play among the flowers. Assume, 
now, that one of the boys is more inquisitive than the others and 
climbs up on the wall so as to see where his comrades go, and when 
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he comes down again tells the rest what he has seen: namely, that 
outside the gate sits a giant who devours the children when they are 
taken out. And they all have to be taken out through the gate in due 
turn! You are that boy, Martin, and I find it unspeakably ridiculous 
that you tell what you think you’ve seen, not in a spirit of despair, but 
as if you were proud and glad of knowing more than the rest.” 

“The younger of those girls is very pretty,” replied Martin. 

“It’s dreadful to be annihilated, and it’s also dreadful not to be 
able to be annihilated,” remarked another of my friends. 

Martin continued this line of argument. 

“Yes,” he said, “one should be able to find a middle course. Gird 
up your loins and go out to look for a midway degree between time 
and eternity. He who finds it may found a new religion, for he’ll then 
have the most enticing bait that a fisher of men ever possessed.” 

The orchestra stopped with a clash. The gold of the hall glittered 
more faintly through the tobacco smoke, and through the floor boards 
pressed continuously a smell of decay. 

The party broke up and we separated, each in his own direction. 
I wandered a long while back and forth on the streets; I came upon 
streets which I did not recognize and which I have never seen since, 
remarkably desolate and empty streets, where the houses seemed to 
open their lines to give me space whithersoever I turned my steps, and 
then to close up again behind my back. I did not know where I had 
got to, before all of a sudden I stood in front of my own door. It was 
wide open. I went in through the door and up the stairs. At one of 
the stair windows I stopped and looked at the moon: I had not 
previously noticed that there was moonlight that evening. 

But I have never either before or after seen the moon look so. 
One could not say that it shone. It was ashen-gray and pallid and 
unnaturally big. I stood a long while and stared at yonder moon, 
despite the fact that I was dreadfully tired and longed to get to sleep. 

I lived in the third story. When I had gone up two flights I 
thanked God there was only one left. But as I came up this flight, 
it struck me that the corridor was not dark, as it had always used to 
be, but faintly lighted like the other corridors where the moon glim- 
mered in through the stair windows. But there were only three flights 
of stairs in the house besides the attic stairs; for that reason the upper- 
most corridor was always dark. 

“The door of the attic is open,” I said to myself. “The light is 
coming from the attic stairway. It’s inexcusable of the servants to 
leave the door of the attic open, for thieves might get up into the attic.” 

But there was no attic door. There was only an ordinary stairway 
like the others. 

I had counted wrong, then; I had still a flight to go up. 

But when I had mounted this flight and stood in the corridor, I 
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had to control myself so as not to shriek aloud. For this corridor, 
too, was light, neither was there any attic door open, but a new stair- 
way led up just as before. Through the stair window the moon glim- 
mered in, and it was ashen-gray and lustreless and unnaturally big. 

I rushed up the stairway. I could no longer think. I tottered 
up another, and yet another; I did not count them any longer. 

I wanted to cry out; I wanted to wake that accursed house and 
see human beings around me: but my throat was constricted. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to try if I could read the names on 
the doorplates. What kind of people could it be that lived in this 
tower of Babel? The moonlight was too faint; I struck a match and 
held it close to a brass plate. 

I read there the name of one of my friends who was dead. 

Then the bonds of my tongue were loosed and I shrieked: “Help! 
help! help!” 


That cry was my salvation, for it waked me up out of the terrible 
dream of eternity. 


The Thorrablot in America 
An Icelandic Mid-Winter Festival 


By Tuorstina S. JACKSON 


king, reigned over Gothland, Kvenland, and Finland at the 

dawn of Norse history. He had three children, two sons Norr 
and Gorr, and a daughter Goa. Thorri was untiring in offering sacri- 
fices to the gods, and established a mid-winter sacrificial feast charac- 
terized as Thorrablot. Its purpose was to ensure sufficient snow for 
skiing, and guard against strife and dissension. At one of these festi- 
vals Goa disappeared; her brothers sought her far and wide, and finally 
found her. While seeking his sister, Norr is supposed to have dis- 
covered Norway. 

The Viking settlers of Iceland looked upon the Thorrablot as a 
time-honored festivity, and their descendants have continued to cele- 
brate it. Following the old Icelandic calendar one of the winter 
months is named Thorri. It begins either the 19th or 25th of January, 
except in case of a leap year then January 26th. The first day of the 
month, Thorri’s day, was dedicated to the masters of the Icelandic 
households—bondadagur—there were various forms of merrymaking, 
and the festive tables were loaded with rich food. The month follow- 


A CCORDING to the folklore of the Northlands Thorri, a mighty 
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ing Thorri was called Goa, and on its initial day, Goa’s day, the Ice- 
landic ““hasfra’’—mistress—had her display. 

The Icelandic Ladies’ Aid in Winnipeg, Canada, took upon itself 
to introduce old King Thorri among the Icelanders in the New World. 


On January 25, 1884, the first 
Thorrablot was celebrated under 
its auspices; theimmigrants 
gathered together, listened to 
speeches and songs in their na- 
tive tongue, and partook of the 
favorite food of the homeland, in- 
cluding “hangikj6t” (smoked 


mutton), “runglupilsa” (rolled ° 


‘ 


meat), “jéla kéku” (Christmas 
bread), and many other excellent 
dishes for which the Icelandic 
housewife is justly famed. It is 
worthy of note that the proceeds 
of this gathering, $57.50, were 
expended on improvements of the 
only public building the Iceland- 
ers owned at the time, a hall in 
Winnipeg. The purpose of the 
improvements was to render the 
hall a suitable place for religious 
services, for the immigrants were 
then eagerly awaiting the arrival 
of Rev. Jén Bjarnason, who was 
to become their minister. 





A Popvutar IceELanpic CostuME 


The Thorrablot did not become firmly established among the Ice- 
landers in America until after the beginning of this century. Now it 
is a yearly affair, the chief celebration is in Winnipeg, Canada. The 
modern festival takes the form of a banquet and a ball, though the pres- 
ent day banquet hall and ballroom bear but a little resemblance to the 
grim old pagan feast. A faint touch of the “little mystic Isle of the 
North” is added to the general appearance of the assembly by a number 
of ladies dressed in the national costumes of Iceland. The Anglo- 
Saxon friends of the Icelanders participate to some extent asserting 
their interest in the “‘pow-wow” with the unpronouncable name. 








Current Events 
J. 6. A, 


@ With Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, formally declaring 
himself a candidate for the Presidency, the political struggle prelim- 
inary to the nomination by either major party entered on its first 
phase, with speculation rife as to what the Ford boosters intend to 
do, since the Detroit manufacturer declines to either confirm or den 
that he is directly interested in the movement in his behalf. The 
proposal of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon for a decided cut in the 
tax rate appears to have the approval of the majority in Congress. 
Representative Garner, of Texas, ranking Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee, declared that the principle on which the IQemocrats 
of the House would work when the Tax Reduction Bill came up would 
be that whatever was best for the country would be best for the party. 
@ Chairman John T. Adams, of the Republican National Committee, 
before a gathering at Trenton, N. J., stated that it was his belief that 
women will decide the next Presidential election. It was pointed out 
that at the last election only 47 per cent voted, and that uncertainty 
over the decision of the United States Supreme Court on the Suffrage 
Amendment did not come until late in the summer, so that tens of 
thousands of women were disfranchised because their State Legis- 
latures had not made provisions for them. @ The fifth anniversary 
of Armistice Day was made conspicuous by former President Wil- 
son’s message to the American people broadcasted throughout the 
United States, in which he affirmed his belief in the principles of 
the League of Nations. @ The closing of the contest for the $100,000 
Edward W. Bok peace award for “‘the best practicable plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world,” showed that more than 22,000 plans 
had been submitted. Mr. Bok, in commenting on the interest shown 
in the competition, said that to his mind “the reaction had been won- 
derful, and that the best part, thus far, was that the award had been 
received by the public and the press as a thorough-going and serious 
effort to get the American national mind on this question reflected in 
definable terms.” @ The return of Eleonora Duse to the American 
stage after an absence of twenty years proved this remarkable Italian 
actress the centre of dramatic interest and especially to American- 
Scandinavians since she chose two of Ibsen’s plays, The Lady from 
the Sea and Ghosts for her opening performances, respectively at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the Century Theatre. While 
employing the Italian language in both instances Madame Duse made 
herself wholly intelligible to the audiences because of her matchless 
interpretation of the Ibsen rdles. 
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Denmark 


@ The debate on the budget was not as lengthy as usual or as had 
been expected. All parties were agreed that the Faroe Islands should 
be given every opportunity of independent -national development and 
liberty to use the native language, though in future it will be required 
that the Danish language be taught and employed in the schools 
jointly with the Faroese. 4 During the first part of the ses- 
sion the Rigsdag passed a bill prohibiting the export of the so-called 
dobbeltmontede Kreditforeningsobligationer” (bi-currency credit as- 
sociation bonds) or their coupons. On such bonds the interest has 
hitherto been payable either in English sterling or in Danish kroner 
acording to the wish of the holder. By the new act the interest can now 
only be claimed in Danish currency unless the bonds are held by for- 
eigners in whose possession they were already before the passing of the 
bill. @ This act was induced by the continued depreciation of the 
krone, means to stop which are still under consideration. An eco- 
nomic conference comprising forty of the most eminent men in the 
world of business, finance, and science has lately advised that a fund 
of a million kroner for the regulation of the exchange be established 
by subscription of the National Exchequer, the National Bank, and 
the four chief Copenhagen banks, whose task it would be to control 
the market and thus stop the falling tendency of the krone or even 
increase its value. @ This plan has met with some skepticism from a 
considerable part of the press in whose opinion such a proceeding would 
be equivalent to an ordinary banking transaction with which the State 
as such ought not to concern itself. @ The conference further gives 
the opinion that the economic position of Denmark is at present as 
good as before the war and that the paper krone has thus a far greater 
internal value than represented by the quotations at home and abroad. 
And even if the trade balance, according to the final returns in Sep- 
tember, proved less favorable than expected, the imports exceeding 
the exports by 34 million kroner, the economic position of the country 
must on the whole be said to be very good. The year will no doubt 
close with a surplus import of about 400 million kroner, but of this 
amount more than 100 million kroner will be balanced by the increase 
in the stock of pigs only, the total number in July being 3 millions 
against 2 millions the year before. More than 100 million kroner may 
safely be assumed to be invested in private and public new buildings 
and plants, and the rest may be reckoned to have been brought in by 
trade and commerce. 4 In spite of all the good and economically sound 
conditions that may be shown to prevail in Denmark, the krone is still 
falling, and all are agreed that something must be done to check its 
continued depreciation. The probable solution will be the establish- 
ment of a fund for stabilizing the exchange. 
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Sweden 


@ While King Gustaf was in London attending the wedding sol- 
emnities of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and Lady Louise of Mount- 
batten, Foreign Minister Hederstjerna made a public utterance which 
upon the King’s return led to a change of ministry. The Swedish 
newspaper publishers’ association celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, and at this celebration the Foreign Minister made a great speech 
in which he advanced as his personal view that the Swedish people ought 
to prepare to consider entering into a defensive alliance with Finland 
against Russia as the natural enemy of both countries. The Foreign 
Minister thought that if Russia attacked Finland, Sweden ought to 
assist in defending the eastern boundary. The strong Finnish sym- 
pathies of the Minister have long been known, and he stressed, further- 
more, that a defensive alliance of this kind was in the first place a mat- 
ter for future consideration, and he emphasized that this was his per- 
sonal opinion, but in spite of this he was made the object of many 
attacks from the Liberal quarter, especially from the Socialists who 
always entertain a certain sympathy for the Soviet. It was explained 
that if he did not retire it would be interpreted as a proof that the 
whole government shared his opinion, and it was thought very disquiet- 
ing that Sweden, which had for a century carefully avoided all inde- 
pendent foreign politics, should be led by a man who had great foreign 
political plans. On this acount the Foreign Minister retired and upon 
the King’s return Baron Marks von Wurtemberg was chosen his suc- 
cessor. Minister Hederstjerna’s resignation has been received with 
many expressions of regret. His plans for a defensive alliance were 
quite naturally greeted in Finland with the greatest satisfaction. 
q@ After the closing of the Goteborg Exposition plans have come up for 
new expositions in Norrképing, Gefle, and Helsingborg, in the last 
named city in 1928. In Stockholm’s City Council it has been proposed 
to consider a large Baltic exposition in 1935, the five hundredth anni- 
versery of Engelbrekt’s war of independence against the Danes. 
@ The Nobel prizes, which originally amounted to about 150,000 kroner 
each, have on account of taxes and high expenditures little by little 
diminished until this year they are only 115,000 kroner. @ At the end 
of October it was fifty years since Arthur Hazelius founded the North- 
ern Museum, which since that time has grown into a great historical 
museum and into the world renowned open air museum at Skansen. 
The occasion was celebrated with great festivity. In the midst of 
the celebration Hasselbacken, the great Open Air restaurant with its 
Bellman and student traditions, unfortunately was burned to the 
ground. As Hasselbacken lies directly below Skansen, which has 
long been in need of increased space, it is proposed that the territory 
shall be added to the domains of the open air museum. 
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Norway 


@ The National Congress of the Norwegian Labor Party met at 
Kristiania on November 2, and rejected by 169 votes to 103 votes the 
ultimatum from the Executive of the Third Internationale, demanding 
acceptance of a resolution pledging the Congress to absolute obedience 
to Moscow. A representative of the Moscow Executive, the German 
Communist Hoérnle, declared that the majority, after this vote, would 
be excluded from the Third Internationale. The minority then left 
the Congress. @ The remaining delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution protesting strongly against Moscow’s policy, and placed on 
record the fact that not only the delegates, but the party as a whole 
was now dissociated from the Third Internationale. The minority 
decided to form a separate organization, unanimously accepting the 
demands of Moscow. The new party has started a daily paper in 
Kristiania. Of twenty-nine Communist members of the Storting fif- 
teen belong to the anti-Moscow and fourteen to the Moscow section. 
As the majority possesses the party machine and the most important 
Communist papers, it is believed that the friends of Moscow will soon 
be reduced to an insignificant group. @ The National Executive of 
the combined Norwegian Trade Unions has submitted to the Govern- 
ment a proposal to call a national conference of representatives of 
workers, farmers, industry, commerce, and finance, to consider meas- 
ures to counteract the fall in the Norwegian exchange and the in- 
creasing unemployment. With the object of improving the exchange 
the Bank of Norway on November 9 decided to raise the bank rate 
from 6 to 7 percent. @ An interesting discovery has been made at 
Bokn, in Western Norway, of 300 English silver coins. Most of the 
coins, which are being examined by the director of the Archeological 
Museum at Stavanger, are of the eleventh century. This is the big- 
gest find from the Viking age made in this part of Norway. @ Ten 
members of the Storting have submitted a proposal to change the 
name of the Norwegian capital from Kristiania to Oslo. The change 
is proposed to take place from January 1, 1925. Oslo is the old name 
which the town had from its foundation in the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury till 1624, when, after a devastating fire, it was moved closer to the 
old fortress Akershus and named Kristiania by king Christian IV. 
@ At the last meeting of the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club Crown 
Prince Olav made the interesting statement that he intended to go to 
England to take part in the Cowes week with a six metres yacht, built in 
Norway, and with a Norwegian crew, defend the Norwegian colors. 
@ The Norwegian Government has decided to take strong measures 
against the increasing illegal fishing by foreign trawlers—mostly 
English—in Norwegian waters. A bill, aggravating the punishment 
for illegal fishing, will shortly be submitted to the Storting. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
vante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Eva Fréberg, Associate Sec- 
retary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskad, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feil- 
berg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 

1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


“The Best Doctor” 


One of the thousands in the radio 
audience that heard Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s lectures from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, 
called him “the best doctor for a sick 
world.” Dr. Nansen was called to Amer- 
ica for public consultation by the Foun- 
dation and the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches. 


The treatment for world health and peace 
prescribed by Dr. Nansen is not intended 


to influence American politics. Most of 
his great work has been done under the 
League of Nations, but he has said re- 
peatedly in his American addresses, “If 
you can improve the mechanism for in- 
ternational co-operation, so much the 
better.” It is the danger of a new war 
more horrible than the last that Dr. Nan- 
sen has discussed in America, and he has 
described those works of reconstruction 
that indicate what can be accomplished by 
international co-operation. His chief 
addresses were “The Storm Centers of 
Europe: Russia, Greece, and the Ruhr” 
and “Some Phases of Reconstruction.” 
Dr. Nansen with his wife, Miss Irmelin 
Nansen, Major Johnson, and Mr. Howard 
Huston, his secretary, came to New York 
on the Berengaria, November 2. He was 
met at quarantine by representatives of 
the Foundation, the World Alliance, and 
the Mayor’s Committee of Reception for 


Distinguished Visitors. His first address 
was after a reception in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on November 6, under the aus- 
pices of the Foundation and the Foreign 
Policy Association. Mr. Leach, in intro- 
ducing Dr. Nansen, read letters of wel- 
come from Secretary Hoover and the 
President, who called Dr. Nansen “a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the world.” Dr. 
Nanseu went from New York to Wash- 
ington where he was entertained by Min- 
ister Bryn. Except for his addresses in 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati, his engagements were made by the 
Foundation and Associates of the Founda- 
tion in various cities. Mr. Creese, Sec- 
retary of the Foundation, went with the 
Nansen party on their western tour. 


In Pittsburgh 


On Armistice day, Dr. Nansen ad- 
dressed an audience of two thousand in 
the Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh, de- 
scribing chiefly his work as High Com- 
missioner of the League in the repatria- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of prison- 
ers of war who, even two years after the 
armistice, were separated by thousands 
of miles from their homes. Returning 
these men to productive labor in their own 
country was one of the greatest works of 
reconstruction following the war. Dr. 
Nansen was also the guest of the Nor- 
wegian Club of Pittsburgh at a dinner 
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in the University Club, and of the Hun- 
gary Club at a luncheon where he ad- 
dressed five hundred business men on the 
situation in Europe. The arrangements 
in Pittsburgh were planned by Mr. Fred- 
eric Schaefer. From Pittsburgh Dr. 
Nansen went to Cincinnati where he ad- 
dressed the local League of Women 
Voters. 


In Chicago 

Dr. Nansen’s chief address in Chicago, 
“Reconstruction in Europe,’ was under 
the auspices of the Sons of Norway. He 
spoke in Orchestra Hall and was intro- 
duced by Senator Medill McCormick. 
During the visit to Chicago Dr. Nansen 
was the guest of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Foundation and his engagements were 
made for the Chapter by Colonel T. A. 
Siqueland of the State Bank. The 
Chapter and the Council on Foreign Re- 
lation gave a dinner in his honor in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel which 
was attended by the Mayor and other 
officials of the city. He spoke also at 
the Union League Club, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Chi- 
cago, and might not have been able to keep 
his many appointments had not his auto- 
mobile been preceded always by an escort 
of motorcycle policemen. From Chicago, 
Dr. Nansen made a pilgrimage to Lin- 
coln’s town, Springfield, and addressed 
the Mid-Day Lunch Club. 





In Minnesota and North Dakota 

As host at a breakfast in the Minne- 
apolis Club our trustee, Governor Preus, 
welcomed Dr. Nansen to Minnesota on 
November 22. Dr. Nansen’s first address 
was to the students of the University of 
Minnesota. He also spoke before the 
Odin Club, in the Auditorium, and in the 
People’s Church of St. Paul. After a 


luncheon at the St. Paul Hotel, Professor 
A. A. Stomberg took the Nansen party 
by automobile to Northfield where Dr. 
Nansen addressed the students of St. Olaf 
In Minot, North Dakota, an 


College. 
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audience of two thousand heard Dr. Nan- 

sen, and while in Fargo he spoke at the 

Agricultural College and Concordia Col- 

lege. Dr. Nansen returned to the east 

through Canada, stopped at Boston for 

December 6 and sailed from New York > 
December 15. 





Radio Programme 


On November 24 the Foundation 
broadcasted a radio programme from 
Station WJZ, the Radio Corporation of 
America, in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Mr. Henry G. Leach described the work 
of the Foundation; Professor W. W. 
Lawrence of Columbia University spoke 
on “The Songs of the Vikings”; and the 
Norwegian Singing Society of Brooklyn, 
directed by Ole Windingstad, sang songs 
by Scandinavian composers. Professor 
Lawrence spoke especially of the Bel- 
lows translation of The Poetic Edda. 
“Both comedy and tragedy,” he said, “are 
represented in the Edda. There are 
some jolly ballads about the gods, told 
with great spirit and humor. The lays 
of the heroes, on the other hand, are 
gloomy. Fate is brooding over life, and 
tragedy is always in the air. The bravest 
of the heroes and the fairest of the ladies 
suffer and die, but they are as glorious in 
their death as in their life. The whole 
is irradiated with the glow of great 
poetry, with the exultation of life well 
spent in struggle, and well lost in a 
glorious death.” 





Professor Shotwell in Stockholm 


At the first fall meeting of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, Professor James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University, de- 
livered an address on “The Influence of 
the World War Upon the Non-Political 
Aspects of Modern Life.” Among those 
who attended the lecture were the Amer- 
ican Minister, Robert Woods Bliss, 
Sweden’s Minister to the United States, 
Axel F. Wallenberg, and Mrs. Wallen- 
berg, and Professor Arrhenius. 





- Books 


Danish Farry Tates. From Svend 
Grundtvig. Done into English by 
Gustav Hein. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


Speaking of “The Social Implications 
of the Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 
Movement” last May, Mr. E. C. Linde- 
man is quoted as having made the follow- 
ing remark: “The fairest fruits of the 
Danish co-operative system are to be 
found not in accumulated wealth but 
rather in the social and spiritual content 
of rural community life.” This is quite 
true; and behind that “social and spiritual 
content of rural community life” will be 
found the activities of the People’s High 
Schools, the father of which was Bishop 
N. F. S. Grundtvig. 

Unable, really, to avoid becoming vi- 
tally influenced by Grundtvig’s close 
concern for the welfare of the common 
people, his son, Svend Grundtvig, grew 
interested not only in their present, but 
in their past development as well. His 
studies quite naturally took in Folk lore 
and put him in easy touch with old bal- 
lads and fairy tales, handed down from 
one generation to another; and presently 
he found himself compiling and publish- 
ing them to the intense delight of the 
whole nation. Some of the fairy tales, 
including “Willy Faith,’ “Health and 
Happiness” and “The School of Black 
Art” have now been translated and pub- 
lished as Danish Fairy Tales, and should 
make a welcome addition to any children’s 
library. B. 8. TF. 


—_—_—_——— 


The Scandinavian Scientific Review 

The quarterly edited by Martin L. 
Reymert in Christiania and published in 
English, has successfully weathered its 
first year and appeared with the first and 
second numbers of its second volume. 
Among contributors to the first number 
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are Professor G. A. Jaderholm of Géte- and writer of international scope, who 


borg, Th. G. Hegge of Christiania, Dr, 
Liljegren of Lund, and Professor Hey- 
mans of Leyden. The second number is 
just off the press, just as large and just 
as rich as the earlier numbers. It con- 
tains the following articles: Bjarnason, 
Plato’s Symposium; Kuhr, Aesthetic Ex- 
perience and Artistic Creation; Reymert, 
The Development of a Verbal Concept of 
Relationship in Early Childhood ; Jérgen- 
sen, On Relativity and Its Bearing on 
Epistemology; Voipio, Somnambulistic 
Preaching; Bjerre, The Principle of 
Psycho-Synthesis ; De Sanctis, The Status 
of Psychological Science in Italy; Book 
Reviews. The wide range of subjects 
makes the issue of interest to many people, 
both the layman and the specialist. 

To members of the Foundation an ex- 
tensive review by Dr. Reymert of Dr. 
Leach’s article on “The American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation,” published in The 
Educational Review, January, 1923, may 
be of particular interest. Dr. Reymert 
says: “This is a splendid exposition of 
the origin, aims, work and progress of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
by one who knows. As Dr. Leach says: 
‘The Foundation is conceived by its 
charter to be in effect a sun-glass by 
which the rays of culture of the Northern 
countries are to be concentrated and 
flashed over every state and possession of 
the United States’ and ‘Those who com- 
pare the greater appreciation of the 
Northern countries in conversation, the 
greater space devoted to them in the press 
now than ten years ago, have given no 
small degree of credit to the quiet, per- 
sistent and painstaking work performed 
by the institution established by Niels 
Poulson.’ It should, in the name of jus- 
tice, be noted here, that this achievement 
is due in large measure to the wonderful 
energy and sterling qualities of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the ten initial years of 
the Foundation, Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, a scholar from Harvard, an ad- 
ministrator of the rare variety, a lecturer 
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sacrificed a decade of the best years of 
his life for the pursuit and materializing 
of the high ideals of cultural exchange be- 
tween nations. It should in this connec- 
tion also be noted from this side of the 
ocean, that the work of. the Foundation 
has here brought about a much-needed 
understanding of American ideals, insti- 
tutions, its science and art.” 

And it may be said in closing that Dr. 
Reymert and Mrs. Reymert—upon whom 
rests the arduous task of preparing trans- 
lations of most of the articles—are carry- 
ing on one phase of that work which the 
Foundation has always furthered, the 
better mutual understanding of America 
and the Scandinavian countries in every 
intellectual and cultural field. HL. 





Northern Lights 


Captain Amundsen 


Undaunted by failures and perils, Cap- 
tain Amundsen’s goal remains the same, 
but his plans for attaining it have under- 
gone some radical changes within the 
last months. Last June he had hoped 
to make a flight from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen; now he intends 
to start from Spitzbergen, cross the North 
Pole, and land at Point Barrow. The 
flight last year was to have been made 
in a single airplane, the plans for next 
June or July are for a squadron of three 
planes, equipped for landing on ice, snow, 
or water. 

Captain Amundsen and Lieutenant 
Oscar Omdal of the Norwegian Flying 
Corps will command one of the planes; 
a second will be under the command of 
Lieutenant Ralph E. Davison of the 
Naval Air Service, plans for the expedi- 
tion having been submitted to Secretary 
Denby, who approved of participation 
by an American naval pilot. In the third, 
Mr. Haakon H. Hammer of Seattle, long 
an associate of Captain Amundsen, will 
probably fly with a companion. 
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This great undertaking, extending over 
a period of three years, has seriously de- 
pleted the explorer’s resources, and some 
of his friends in New York have sent out 
an appeal for funds. ‘Those who are 
sponsoring this appeal are John A. Gade, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Horace U. Gade, 
A. N. Rygg, O. E. Kiaer, Dr. P. A. 
Reque, H. Sundby-Hansen. 

The expedition will carry mail and 
every donor to this fund will receive as a 
souvenir a postcard, signed by Captain 
Amundsen, which has been carried via the 
North Pole route. Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. John A. Gade, 14 Wall Street, 
New York. 





Kierkegaard in English Translation 


Selections from the Writings of Kierke- 
gaard have been translated by L. M. Hol- 
lander and published by the University of 
Texas as number three in the Compara- 
tive Literature series of their bulletins. 
The selections included in the volume 
are: Diapsalmata (from Either-Or, Part 
I), The Banquet (from Stages on Life’s 
Road, Part I), Fear and Trembling, 
Preparation for a Christian Life, The 
Present Moment. A translator’s intro- 
duction of some forty pages is devoted 
to a biographical sketch of Kierkegaard, 
with a valuable, critical appraisement of 
his works, influence, and philosophy. ‘In 
laying before an English speaking public 
selections from Kierkegaard’s works, the 
translator has endeavored to give an ade- 
quate idea of the various aspects of his 
highly disparate works. For this pur- 
pose he has chosen a few large pieces, 
rather than given tidbits.” 





The Northern Museum’s Semi-Centennial 


The Northern Museum (Nordiska 
Museet) in Stockholm is this year cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary, and in 
commemoration of the event it is issuing 
a large folio of one hundred plates which 
illustrate popular life in Sweden. The 
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task of compilation has been executed by 
Gerda Cederblom, author of the book on 
Swedish folk costumes published by the 
Museum in 1921. Besides costumes the 
present work will also contain textiles and 
interiors. Some of Sweden’s best known 
artists are furnishing the illustrations. 
Another commemorative volume equally 
appropriate is Fredrik Bédk’s biography 
of Artur Hazelius, published by Norstedt 
and Sons. Hazelius was the virtual 
creator of the Northern Museum and the 
nearby Open Air Museum at Skansen. In 
an endeavor to preserve the memory of 
the nation’s arts and crafts, he began in 
the seventies to collect ancient costumes 
and hand-made household implements. 
He needed funds for a museum and went 
about far and near making his patriotic 
appeal. His efforts were not in vain and 
the Northern Museum to-day houses a 
worthy representation of household arts, 
furniture, and costumes from virtually 
every province in Sweden. 


Professor Bohr at Yale University 


Professor Niels Bohr of Copenhagen, 
Nobel Prize winner in Physics, 1922, 
and chief exponent of the new theory 
of atomic structure, is visiting Amer- 
ica and during the month of November 
he delivered a series of six lectures on the 
atom at Yale University; lectures which 
were received with wide-spread attention 
and reported much more fully in the daily 
press than one would be led to expect 
when such an abstruse and highly scien- 
tific topic was the subject under dis- 
cussion. 


Nordic Art Studio 


Nordic Art Studio, which Miss Theresa 
C. Holm opened last year, has now moved 
to enlarged quarters at 53 West 48th 
Street, New York. Miss Holm has just 
returned from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with new, festive and colorful holi- 
day wares. 


Start to Build 
Your Library 


N A REAL home there should be 
I books; not necessarily many, but good 

books. We have published, in the 
English language, some real gems from 
the literature of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark. Read them yourself, and let 
your children get acquainted with the 
good literature of the North. Buy a 
book every month this year and start to 
build your library. You save one dollar 
by buying three books at a time. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 
(From the Swedish) 

Sara Videbeck and The Chapel by C. J. 
L. Almquist. 

The Book about Little Brother by Gustaf 
av Geijerstam. 

The Charles Men by Verner von Heiden- 
stam; 2 volumes. 

Master Olof by August Strindberg. 

Poems by Esaias Tegnér. 

Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1915. 

Gésta Berling’s Saga by Selma Lagerlof; 
2 volumes. 

Selected Short Stories by Per Hallstrom. 


(From the Norwegian) 
Arnljot Gelline by Bjérnson. 
The Family at Gilje by Jonas Lie. 
Poems and Songs by Bjérnson. 
The Prose Edda by Snorri Sturlason. 
The Poetic Edda; 2 vols. in one. 
Early Plays by Henrik Ibsen. 


(From the Danish) 


Niels Lyhne by J. P. Jacobsen. 

Comedies by Ludvig Holberg. 

Modern Icelandic Plays by Sigurjénsson. 

A Book of Danish Verse; from Ochlen- 
schlaeger to Johannes V. Jensen. 


The price per volume is $2.00; three 
volumes for $5.00, five volumes for $8.00, 
and ten volumes for $15.00, postpaid. 


Send your order today to 


The 


American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





